ance to acquaint the House with, and desired that the
outward room be kept from strangers and that the outward
doors upon the stairs be locked ", This being done, Pym
put up Sir John Clotworthy, an Ulster settler, who sat for
Maldon, to give an account of Stafford's "tyrannical
carriage" in Ireland, of the "army he had raised there to
invade Scotland" and other misdeeds. A proposal for the
immediate impeachment of the Lord Lieutenant " found an
universal approbation and consent". A Committee of seven
members, including Pym and Hampden, was appointed to
consider all the information against the Earl of Strafford,
and within an hour or two reported that " they did find just
cause to accuse the Earl of Strafford of high treason, and
further that the House should desire the Lords that he may
be sequestered from Parliament and committed, and that
within some convenient time this House will resort to their
Lordships with particular accusations and articles against
him".

It was on this report that Falkland delivered his maiden
speech. He was no friend to Strafford or his system. But
the House was asked to proceed against him on imperfect
information and in hot haste, and he begged them to con-
sider " whether it would not suit better with the gravity of
their proceedings first to digest many of those particulars
which had been mentioned by a Committee before they
sent up to accuse him," though for his own part he was
" abundantly satisfied that there was enough to charge him ".

Pym strongly opposed Falkland's suggestion. Now, as
throughout the next three years, he was in possession of
exceptional information. Rumours had reached him of an
intended coup tfttat. Strafford might at that moment be on
his way to the House of Lords to delate the Puritan leaders
for treasonable negotiations with the Scotch rebels; the
King was to support the accusation in arms. With Straffordt, in regard to the last a leading, part.
